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ABSTRACT 

This document explores the possible use of the 
University of South Carolina at Columbia's (USC) Children's Center as 
a high quality child and family center laboratory that would serve 
the university. The existing USC child care center, which is operated 
by the College of Education, will close at the end of the 1991-92 
academic year. Initial discussion of the status of child development 
and family support centers on U.S. university campuses is followed by 
a discussion of the status of such services in the USC system. A 
comprehensive plan for using the USC Children's Center is presented. 
The plan outlines the mission, facilities, and funding of the 
proposed center, and the center's relationships with other campus 
services. A key component of the plan is the placement of the 
center's proposed organizational structure within the central 
administration of the university, where it would be seen as a 
university-^wide responsibility rather than a responsibility of the 
College of Education alone. A time line, budgets, and a letter from a 
delegation of parents to the provost of USC are appended. Contains 23 
references. (LB) 
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Ana iassiDii^ gojnaiiigsi^ 

Since 1976 the USC Children'^ Center (often knovn as the Booker T. 
^!^hington Center) has operated as an early childhood education laboratory of 
the College of Education During the 1990-91 arhool year the College 
determined that it could not adequately fund the Center at the level of quality to 
meet national accreditation standards or to ser^ as a nx}del program. Thus the 
College announced that unless there vas another use of the Center fnamBlv for a 
rgimpiis r.hild rare programl it vould be closed at tbe end of the 1991-92 program 
year, h order to fully explore the possible uses of the Center in the future, the 
College created a Torunf of faculty on the campus to study the potential of the 
Center for 1B8 in tte future. In addition, tvofxulty committees have studied, the 
critical need for on-can^us child care on the USC-Columbia campus. 

The faculty committees, vhile clearly recognizing the need for on-canqjus 
child care, vere reticent to propose specific measures vithout further study. A 
faculty forum (sponsored by the USC Children's Center) recommended the Center 
be used as an on-campus child care/early learning center for both service and 
ac^lemic needs. Indeed a revie'v of the status of on-can^us child care and early 
learning throughout the mtion's ratY^piigpg indicates the current direction is to 
consolidate various on-campis laboratories and child care programs into a 
cotesivB, higji-quality operation that serves the "blended*' needs of child care and 
academic research and teaching. This reviev also revealed that forty percent of 
can^t^ have sonB form of child care, albeit most of it is of mediocre quality. 
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Several factors have combined to mfluence this mv direction: the 
changing nature of student populations (vith more and more adult female students 
seeking post-secondary study); the changing nature of \im family-vork place 
interface (more tvo-parent vorking families), the e^nse of replicatii^g similar 
services on can4)uses; and the desire of faculty to carry out more interdisciplinary 
research and teaching activities. Since 1950 these influences have shaped the "nev 
contesT for on-can^ child/family services. For example, tralitional university 
laboratory schools are being phased out vhile nev and more diverse **on-can^us 
children's centers** (that ism blended missions) are emerging. 

Like other social institutions, universities are gradually responding to the 
nev needs of families in the vork place. Beyond tte emergence of onnranqjus 
child care/early learning programs are several "family-centered" practices that 
aim to enrich the family-vork place relationship: flex-time, emergeiKy sick-leave 
banks, si^rtive matemity/patemity leave policies, recreation and social 
activities, family-iipA councils, and many other such practices. This recognition 
of the naAural link^^ betveen **family needs** and **umversity academic research 
needs'* is transforming the ecology of child/family services and studies on 
university can^uses throughout tte nation 

CurrenUy, the Umversity (USC-Colimbia) has tvo recognized 
on-can^us sources of child care/early learning. One source is the 
Camms Kiddie, a program that offers care to children of stuients (infants 
through five years of age). It is celebrating its 25th year of service. It is purely a 
**service prognmf and does not serve any academic needs on tte campus. It 
serves about 40 claldren and meets the mininjal standards for state hcensing. It 
operates under the direction of the Office of Student Affairs aal is located in a 
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dormitory on canqjiB. The other source is the USC Children* Center It serygg ag 
a latwratory for the College of Education. Approximately 50-60 children vho 
reside at the Center are children of faculty, staff or parents vho vork, stuly, or 
teach at the Uniwrsity. A total of 100 children are sensed at the Center from 
infancy through fm years of age. The Center is fully equipped and meets both 
stale licensing and health and human services quaUty assurance stazvia^ Neitler 
program meets national accreditation standards. Both facilities are in need of 
more modem equipment and better maintenance. There is currently no linkage 
or coordination betveen these tvo programs. 

The child care/early learning situation on the USC-Columbia can^us is 
similar to that of other can5)uses in the nation. CdSDpyjs child care and ^ly 
learning has not been a priority of universities. Yet the ingredients for having 
hifi^tquali^ care and early learning exist more distinctly on USC's Columbia 
Can^ than they do on noost campuses. For exan^e, vhile H South Carolina 
coUeges/umversities nov have on-campus programs, fev are of a qtality nature. 
Perhaps the USC-Spartanburg program, vhich has national accreditation, is an 
emerging role-model. Programs at USC-Aiken ani the CoUege of Charl^n are 
also emerging as quality endeavors. 

The ma^r problems related to canqjus child care and early learning at 
USC-Columbia are: lack of coordination among existing services, limited 
financial support for existing programs, and structural inadequanes for tls 
operation of these program Yet, USC-Columlaa has a plethora of existing 
resources that could be integrated into a program that vouid serve as a national 
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model. Needed are increased financial support^ continuing coordination, and 
long-range planning related to child/family needs (service and academic) on tbe 
cmpvs. Indeed, a Center For Claldrea A n«< Faimlff^ should be the 
long-range goal on ttie campus Such a "Center^ might serve a host of 
academic r^earch and family s^tport needs: child care/early learning, 
counseling, education, research, training, and other such needs. 

A first-step tovard achieving a truly quality environment for children 
and families at USC-Coiumtua should be the transformation of the USC Children^ 
Center into an on-campis child care/early learning facility. The mission of this 
Center should be a blended one that aims to provide children vith a quality care 
and learning program and to provide the University vith a rich environment for 
academic research and teaching. The operating stmcture should reside in the 
University^ authoritative system for academic concerns, the O^ices of the 
President/Provost The management structure should include a Management 
Council that is representative of all University constituents and that functions as a 
policy influencing body The implementation stmctm^e could remain in a 
College or designated program on the campus. The daily operating structure 
exists nov in the Children's Center and singly needs adequate fjoding in order to 
function properly 

This on-campus child care/early center should serve primarily the 
children of faculty, students and staff at USC. As alloved by funding and 
related needs, the Center should strive to include community children. Key 
elements to he included in this nev structure; provide adequate funding 
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througji a **miiltiple funding source formula**, hire a full-time director, ir rr gase 
staff Varies and benefits, aim to achieve teacher/cMld ratios reflective of those 
desired in national accreditation, in^rove mainteimce azxi fanli^ reoeval 
xtivities, and achieve all needed program criteria for national accreditation. 

A 3-5 year transitiaa to the foil implementation of tte 
Childreii's Center as an on-canqnis child care/early learning program 
is likely needed. The initial cost of this transition vill tse betveen $80,000 and 
$125,000. A immmal cost estimate for ^v.^ty ^ Rntaimng current services is 
$50,000. Long-range costs can be estimatec: at (to attain full accreditation at the 
national level): $225,000 - $280,000. Maior fxtors in i mmprfiatP ^vf{ l^^ff-r^nE" 
costs include: salary for a full-time director, reduction of the number of children 
to a level of 88 (this vouid provide a basis for lational recognition), tnny^d 
salary and benefit package for staff, improvements in the facility, aai 
maintenance of continuing program needs. While these costs may seem higji, 
universities across the nation are using **multiple funding** sources as a njeans of 
achieving the needed si^iport for their prograns. 

The transition plan includes five stages: adoption/commitment to 
the on-canqjus child care/early learning plan, formation of the manageioent 
council, implementation of the approved final plan in Augist of 1992, articulation 
of a long-range plan for the canqjus, and adoption/in^lementation of a long-range 
plan for meeting child/family needs on the canps. While the existing picture at 
USC-Columbia is minimal the elements for achieving high-quality care aai 
learning for children is great, ^ih the thoughtful in^lementation of this plan a 
first-step tovard having a cohesive and functional child/family si^jport and study 
structure can be taken. v 
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The developmeflt of child care programs in the decade of she 90's 
is viewed ssaoecessaiyingredieiitfortliedevelopmem of bealthy, 
conteiaponuyf affliUesaod progressive worirolaceeaviroiunefics 
as nei^iproach the realit)r of work force 2000. (acecuiive 
Summaiy I lnivmity of So uth ClaroHnfl'T^k Foffce On Child 

The American vork force has indeed clanged dransteilf o?Br the past 
40 years. It is cl^ that vith a continuing need for an expanded and tietter 
educated vork force, the ne^ for more training and research iriil also increase 
in a dranatic manner. These needs are ^rtainly evident on the casqns at the 
University of South Carolina - Columbia and on canpises throughout the natioa 
Sue Shirah (1988, p. 1 35), in her report on the national situation: 



StatisticsfrQfflCheCMdrea's Defease Fo&d Repoit that there was 
an 83% increase ia the munber of women eorolled in colleges 
berween 1920 nod 19&2, resoltiflg in a 249% increioe in women 
students ages 25 - 29. and a 3 14% increase in women students 
ages 30 -34. Today, twoout of three coilegesmdentsovertbe 
mef^M are women, many of whom costinnoiisly state that 
midingqaaiity child careisamajorproblcm. 

In a complementary manner, the nature of the vorkplace is also 
undergoing major change. The National League of Cities reports (1989, p. 12): 

To4sy, working mothers are the norm . not the exception, in 
famiues of all types and aii incomes. By 1990. an estimated 64% 
of allfamilies. containing 10. 4 million childreflimder six will 
have working mothers. 
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This ^SDB report edds (p. 12): 

TSiegi^ between child care demsad «id supf»ly has been 
repeiiedlydocumenied. Accwtfingtoone report. 75% of 
thee(Himiy's mothers and 57% of the fathers found it 
difficult to fiodchild care. 

Colleges and umvennti^ are not isolated f^om these changes and the 
influenres they pron^ in the workplace. Ivo recent professional journals vere 
dented to the **canpi3 child care issue^ (lostn^onal Psycholo^, Volmsa 
15, 1988; Early Childhood Research Quarterly, Volame 6, 1991). 
Both issues document the need and the groving respond by Uniwsity 
adzninistrators to shspng chiM care systenis that address the unique needs of th^ 
can:^!^. Indeed the *'child care issue^ on the USC - Columbia Can^us reached 
a le^ of need that pronqited the Faculty Senate to form tvo conmttees betveen 
1988 and 1991. 

The fo^ Committee (entitled Xhild Care Task Force") found that H5 
families (of faculty and staff) vould use an ^'on-can^rus^ child care facility even if 
the vas high. They also found that eq)pro3dma!ely 200 families vould use the 
facility if fm vere more reasonable. Interestingly, the Committee^s final report 
o^ered no substantive guidance for developing quality can^us child care. The 
second Conanittee (^tled **Task Force On Child Care^) foct^ on hov tls 
need might be met Their basic finding ^ that some **child care* optiois do 
east on the can^us, but need i^grading and e^saision. The Committee 
recommended the use of a "eternal consultanT to further study the sitiatioa 
Not unlike other bodies studying "child care** iBeds, these Comim ti^^ii^i:^ 
frustrated vith regards tp making n^ ^aativB rgco mmflnriati^fy ry gl^ing 
^^action** on th e issue itself 
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While both Comnnttees studio tt^ ''campi^ 
Columtua vers rsticsnt to propose an unnsdiate plan of action for addressing the 
issus, thsy vm m agreement that USC - Columbia vd& indeal in nsed of **on- 
can^ child care^. Further, they also recognized the need for some means of 
pro^piding such care at a reasonable cost and yet at a level of quali^ that vould 
make the ^'care^ a*^k of pride^ for all members of the University consnumty. 
In e^ect^ the tvo Committees' efforts ''mirror" the fmding? of grotp 
nationwide. While everyone recognizes the ''need", they are often frustrated in 
their search for solutions; at least solutions that are rea^nable and effiecUve. 
Lack of funds, a shortage of trained early childhood professionals, and maxQ^ 
other irritants are commonly cited by r^^ffchers as impertimsnts to achieving 
quali^ child care on the Mtion'scanq)uses(Key^; 1991). 

Just as the need for ''campus child care^ has been recognized as vital to the 
veil-being of university faculty, students, and sta^, so has the need been 
recognized for university sponsored re^arch and teaching laboratories that focus 
on child and family issues. The Vblume 15, 1988 Issue of Isstmctioiial 
Psychology revievs the many contributions of past and current can^ 
child/family centers (including child development) and not^ thai a "nev mT of 
possibilities easts vith the e me rgenc e of specially designed "chiMren^s centers^ 
on campuses throughout the nation (a re^nse to the critical need for quali^ 
child care on these canpjses). Th^ possibilities include acrossHlisdpline studies 
on children/families; the piloting of "training programs^ in cou!seling, early 
childhood, nursing, and other disciplines; and a plethora of **quali^ of life^ 
studies in health, medicine, education, and allied professions and disciplines. 
While there are other arenas for achieving some of these academic needs, 
Tovnley k Routt (1988) note that university centers have unique advantages sich 
as sometimes ah^y having child development laboratories in place; e^ access 



to needed research tools; asi^iportive cii^le vho usmlly support the academic 
mission of such programs ; and a **climate" vhere quality settuigs for research and 
teaching are valued. 

As Keyes & Schrartz (1991) note, the concept of "can^ centers for 
children and toilies" hroadens the "reactf* of vhat is possible in university 
settings vith regards to both r^earch and teaching. Indeed, at one point in its 
history the USC - Columbia Campus (1975 - 1980) vas a deader* in this regard 
vith the use Children"!? Center serving a a *^tioral naodel** of a ^Ihildren'fe 
Center For Reswffch And Teaching"*. VAth the erosion of financial s^^port, 
hovever, the Center has barely survived in the 1980"^. While nMtber of the 
-Columbia "Canpis Child Care Committees^ (1988-1991) addressed this need for 
a high quaUty environment for research and teaching as related to chil^ 

ftmnto, ftoilty foruns and efforts ha^; albeit in a disjointed manner. A 
cursory'look at the various •'(liters* and ''projects"' on children and families at 
USC - Columbia indicate the interest and capabiHty exist for having a Ten^ For 
Children And Families* vhere continuing research and teaching functions can be 
xtualizsl inasi^rtive and quality arena. 

It is the dual Bm^tmas of "service* and •academic pursmts* (as 
they occur vithiii raivonity child and family centers) that this report 

Mrmes, to particular, this report scores the "possibilities** that east on the 
USC - Columbia Campis for the development and inoplenoBntation of a high 
quality "Xlhild And Family Center" laboratory that vould serve the entire 
university, to this regard, the current picture of child development and fanaly 
support centers on imiversity campuses nationvide is revieved. Further, the 
existing status of such services on the USC - Columbia Can^us (aai other system 
can^uses) is exphcated - vith a speaal focus on the USC Children's Center, to 
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edditiozi, a **vmoxt of vbat wigloX eveotuaily east vith regards to ImiDg a 
contigupus, zneaningful aod big^uality "Klanter For Children Aod Families** on 
the use - Columbia Can^us is Siiiaored. Finally, a very specific and 
conq)rehBnsivB plan for utilizing the **USC Children^ Center*" as a beginmog 
point for achieving an environment of higH^^ care^ research, asd teaching 
for children and famili^ and the entire USC - Columbia community is presented. 
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A strong cas8 can be made that mrTtlungimiversiUss do is a^'service** to 
childrenand families. Tbat**cas8'* is teyond the scope of tins vork. The focus 
of this brief reviev is on "direct* services provided by imiTOrsiti^ to 
children and families during the early childhood years (inclusive of 
both "service" and "mdemic* elements). This reviev includes a look at 
services such as cMd care, laboratory programs, ''children'^ center and related 
child and family s^jports that have either or both **service** and **academic^ 
mis^ons. 

Child Care 

The term **child care** is a delimiting one, narroving the conception of 
vhat services are or should be provide!. The key term is inlying that 
only tlfi child's basic vell-being is or vill be attended to; thus escluding (by 
inqfotion) other needs such as education, family services, and 
r^earch/tndning/development related to such endeavors. Shirah (1988) notes 
that most **can^ child care* programs r^trict their mission to providing care 
for children as a "^service to parents" vhile they t^h, research, attenl cla^, or 
vork in other roles on the campus. M^g 09 m^^f ^^vft miggipa \\ >f ^ 

^ ^norabla on e if carried out vith dignity and quality . It should be 
points o\& that some child care progrssss, such the \^snderbilt Child Care 
Center, actually serve both the service and academic mi^ons. bdeed, as 
shall be explicated later, this is an emerging trend in the 1990's (Bauch, 1988). 
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In using ths restricted definition of **s8mc8^ Shirah (1988, p. 135) found 

In citing Greene (1985) and Herr (1988), she notes that ^ programs may be 
full-time or partrtimB, and usually are available to thB children of fiwulty, staff, 
and stalents" (Shirah, 1988, p. 135). 

Tradiitionally, campus child care programs have provided '^are'* in the 
form of a safe, cl«m, and sustaimng environment Fortunately, many of these 
programs have evolved to provide hadth care, enrichment opportunities, 
intervention services, aal other activities. A recent but very small survey by 
Svick ( 199 1 ) found that all of the five centers studied met minimal state licensing 
standards but only om of them mat tha national standards set by the National 
Association for ths Education of Young Children. While can^us child care 
programs have achieved a sense of •toJimal carenor very as 
Bictomer (1991, p. 38) states: •CtmpiB child care centers are not yet pert 
of the -wp and voor of university life. lUsuaiB that sueh a 
center figures promineBtly and positively in the minds of those 
responsible for increasing enrolhnent, designing stadent services, 
budgeting, and so on». He further describes the typical situation in most 
us child care programs (p. 39): 



Arecentswvey of large metpopolitancimpuses revealed, for 
aaunple.ratliefiartl^sf?n'^'"«"'^Q»s meagerfurmtare 
and equipment, and clearly inadequate space provisions for 
many urban campus child care centers. 



In spite of these identity and fadiity issues^ can^us child care leaden and 
sta^ (as veil as parents and a fev ^ulty) have pursued the dsvelopmBnt of more 
••quality** features and '^enriched** environments for these programs. Burton & 
Boulton (1991) poiT»* to the standards for quality child care (NAEYC, 1985) and 
the emergence of *%arly childhood education"" as a legitimate quality of life issue 
the tey^tors influencing tbis positive development Perhaps the recognition 
by Svick (1988, p. 148) that *isolmtai, ons-dunensioiisl canters hi^ so 
*liome' vitMn the emerging structure of utiversities* is a key force in 
this evolving process of integrating campus child care into the total mission and 
context of ^logically valid universities. Just as influential is the nev status given 
the early years of developnsnt by the National Goals For Education Commission 
Pvick, 1988). 

LatMratory Programs 

From the outset **nK>d8l early childhood** schools established a distinct 
mission that vas to guide their evolution for over a century. ^Miam Hovard 
Payne, President of Peabody Normal School, said of the establishment of The 
Witbmp SclxKil \!(^ predecessor of all other model demonstration schools) in 
1891 (The Past Is Prologue, 1971; p. 11): 

It has not been my purpose to oi^aaize an experiineotai scJbool - 
that is ascbool in which pufHls are taoght by pupil teachers - b\it 
rather aschooi which is taught and governed by an accomplished 
teacher, who is able to produce results worthy of imitatiofl and 

study. 

Indeed, the presence of **Master Teachers** demonstrating and engaging students in 
quality early childhood practkes has been at the heart of ths operation of model 
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laboratory schools sxocs their inceptioxL Yet, over tixzs azid as a result of 
changing philosophies a shift in the mission of these **schools^ f^m being 
**models^ to sdn^y being **laboratories^ took place. Regardless, such sdiools 
hsvG iivays bad t predomiiiantly academic loission that focused on 
teaching through xtive involvement and to a lesser degree research (White, 
1972), 

During their life-span (which nov extends to over a century), laboratory 
schools have experienced several transformations: niovement from being 
**n»dels^ to being **laboratoriK**, e^ansion from **on8-dimension** to **nnjltiple 
dimensions^, refinements in population served, alterations in operating structure, 
integration into the surrounding community, changes in fmancial sponsorship, 
clear refinenoent in mission, and a shift tovard becoming an integnd part of the 
research and development function of universities (Toimley & Routt, 1988; 
Squibb & 1988; Keyes & Schwartz 1991). 

A fev Bmo^Ass help to hi^gfatthe substance of these changes as ti^y 
have evolved in several campus-based early childhood laboratory schools. 72k? 
mttiop School, originally a -moder a:hool chan^ to become a *naboratory^ 
to then become a ''demonstration^ and finally to become a *1)lending^ of these and 
other functions during its history (vhich included name changes, closures, and 
other traumas). Other centers (® noted by Shirah,1988 and by Keyss 8c 
Schwartz, 1991) have experienced similar transformations. 

E>uring the past tventy years early childhood laboratory schools and their 
development or demise have generatol several insights related to current and 
future activity in this domain; 
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1) 7h9 traditionsd one-dimensioxal laboratory school is n^dHy becoxnisg extinct 
for varied reasons; lack of fundixig, lack of relevance to current universi^ 
^fsndas, and lack of *1inka^ to the mmy qbv ecological dimensions of tbs 
early cbildl^ profession. 

2) University Laboratory Prognons that are responding to the intricate, multi- 
disciplinary needs of university life (especially as related to mission) are 
ei^Kriencing the trauma of such change; particularly vith trying to articulate a 
system that might accommodate nev can^ needs. 

3) The changing nature of academic fields such as family studies, psychology, 
and early childhood education have provided laboratory xbools vith **mv 
challex^ges^ regarding their functions. 

4) The costof operating *l2i|^ quality^ laboratory schools (along vith operating 
other child and family ^rvices] is proving to be **be}^nd'* the means of many 
universities vho wv have more complicated missions than they did thirty years 
5go. 

It appears that the variois functions of University-vide **laboratory^ 
schools (modeling, demonstrating, researching, teaching) viU continue but in a 
nev form; one timt is naore in relationship to the ecology of modem, 
comprehensive universities. 

The Esierggiies Of *Chsldf6ii*$ CssSnfs'* 

Several factors, many of vhich have r:nr origin in the 1970*s, have 
influenced the mission and structure of both ''child care"* and ''early childhood 
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laboratori^. Burton k Bouiton (1991, p. 31) e^cate sons of tte key factors 
of this *HraDsforxsatio!f in emp\3S child care and caxx^ early leaning 
laboratories: 

As the fifltofc of the funiiy lives of students and f acuity b^an 
to shift ia the esdy 1970's, paralleliflg geoeni sodai treiHU. so 
too did the njoore of on-ounpos prc^nuns. In response to the 
seedsof dfflpns-afiiUttedfuuises, saiscreasingflumberof 
campuprograms were devdc^ to provide dtrea duid care 
services. Origioaiiy, these child care service programs tended 
toremainrelativelyjepamefraffl campaspt^nuiis servifl| a 
mdoiflgftuictiofl. ThisdisdiictiQnhascQstmaed. althonghit 
q?pearsthatayroinngimmberflfprogram5»rBfnifillinyaiTifyp 

blended direct savice -smdentlabftmctiofl. 



Clearly, more mapvs child care programs are being transf omi^ into service and 
academic arenas. Herr k Zimmerman (1989) a&te that a pprosamately 42 percent 
of rampns rhilri nara programs are nov parfftm^ngf "hipnded fmetiops**. 



Likewise, university-sponsored laboratory schools are experiencing a 
similar transformation. It is a ^^pical esspensm for such 'labs^ to take on a 
more direct child care service role and yet maintain and broaden their academic 
functions, often serving the needs of many can^us departments and programs. 
Shirah (1988, p. 135) describe this process of chzmge: 



In Che past . two distina types of child care centera existed on 
campuses of higher edocatiofl; those that served as laboratory 
schoiGds thnsfaahtaring research and trauuflg and those 
devoted to providtng a service to parents as they attend 
classes. Todi^ another modelis dearly emer^png-cae that 
encompasses aU of these concepts. S^v^hy^afrin^gnPgnWS 
tieifliothestrgctnffenftheeiitimiii«itiiti«w Qsoally throogh one 

inmanydisdplines. 



Thus, the enffirgence of the **Campus Children's Center'* concept. The 
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basic components of this concept include: providing quality and s^iprophata cars 
and sarly learning 9^)8ri8nc8s for children; facilitating the comprohensiTre 
child/family grovth needs (health, education, social, emotiooal, and enrichment) 
through e^prqniate support services; providing for training and research 
activities of multiple programs and units; and serving as a resource and 
dissemination center for the umversi^ and the surrounding communities. 
Indeed, many canters snintasn t sdBSBBal presence of *co] 
children" in thsir program to ensure that thB resource ftmction is visible. 



While f^v **Children^ Centir^* have attained thisi nev conceptual 
orientation, it is indeed guiding their development For exan^de, nev canons 
"Children^ Centers* on the cmpuses of the University of South 
Carolini At Aiken and Comtal ire designed vitbin this "blended* 
tnnmvoTl, A plethora of other such programs (Georgia State University, 
Universi^ of Maine, Kent State University, Ohio State Universi^ - as exan^) 
are emerging to provide a viable alternative to the **spUt mentaUty* of care vers^ 
training and research. 



When placed in the context of dvindling financial resources and a nev 
fxus on ''ecologically sensitive l^oiiing arenas^, the ''Can^is Centers For 
Children!* concept is sound. The natural integration of multiple human service 
functions for children and families vith the varying needs of university 
researchers and tochers may veil save resources and at the same time strengthen 
the total university ecology. 



Other Child And Family Services 



In many respects the issues that reach beyond (yet are clearly related to the 
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true in te broaler society. These needs haw been noted in to litensire as 
mn/Pmilrksaa; they nagW tetter te labeled Fatmlymri/Sxiely ISpjbs. 
Issues such as -tin» for being vith one's children", lea^ time^, "fleabte vork 
tim^, "family-vork planning, "parent eduationf, and many other such themes 

con^rise tMs domain. 

While these issues reach beyon), to scope of this wrk, they must be 
recognized as integral etements of a con^rehensive university plan for children 
aid families. Indeed, tose "fimUy issues" vill become more a part of 
-uniwrsity thinking* as the talent shortage of the 1990's becomes a harsh reality 
(Simons, 1991). 

Nationally, to current and emerging focus for meeting to early 
childhood needs of families and academic researchers is one of integrati^ 

aad academic componentt of campus child care program and 
canpis-based early childhood laboratories into Cmpa CattBrs For 
CbiUrai And Paailies. This emerging paradigm is evolving from to 
research anl conceptual vork of to "ecological-developmental- school of 
thought that calls for to use of "service" arenas for multiple chiM, family, and 
societal needs. In as sense, universities have aU of to needed attributes for 
designing aal carrying out strh a paradigm - only to limits of creativity and 
commitment can impede this movement tovard fully developed "Centers For 
Children And Families". 
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Not unlike many other can^niseS; the University of South Carolina at 
Columbia is currently meeting the n^ of famito of very young children 
through multiple means: formal child ^ore and early learning laboratory services; 
informal referral services (often by vord of mouth); and po^bly by infomal 
parBUi cooperative arrangements. This rqiort focuses only on the 
recognized formal cMld care services currently in operation on the 
use - Colnmbia Canons: 72^ CMdim^ Cestar m! Ths Campus 
Kiddw. Tm current status (as veil as any projected actions) of each of these 
programs is revieved. 

The use Children*^ Center 

The **Children^s Center** vm established in the mid-1970*s through a joint 
effort of the College of General Studies (nov knovn as the College of Applied 
Profsssional Studies) and the College of Education and vith generous st^iport of 
the University. By 1980 the College of Education vas the primary sponsor of the 
Center (the College of General Studies no longer had a need for the Center). Ths 
Center, since its inception, has served as a con^rehen^ve child development and 
family support program serving both **siq)porr and ''academic** needs on the 
can^us at USC - Columbia and for the commumty The conception of the 
"Center** as both a laboratory and demonstration school** for the entire 
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umversi^ and 3S a quality child development program timt vss cozspreheisive in 
every vay vas eaid is unique. 

The **C8nt8r V Child Care Program s&rm a vide range of university and 
community zseds^ including all-day care and early learning esqteriences for 
young children and by providing a laboratory for the entire university. 

The Child Care Program itself has housed between 94 and 103 
children p^ year from 6 montte- 6 y^irs. Traditionally, 55 of the children have 
been funled throu^ the Federal Child Care Block Grant Program and the 
remaining children siqiport^ by parsni tuitioa The program has also benefited 
from funding under the Federal Food Program and throug^i the s^Jport of the 
College of Education. Chiidran of univBrsity faculty, s taff, and staionts comori^ 
from 50% to 60% of the Center^ m^^} anrftiimpnt, viththe remaining children 
coming f^m a cross-secUon of the community. Visiting res^ffchsrs and scholars 
have observed that the truly multicultural makeiq) of the Center makes it an ideal 
environment for research, specially pilot projects in the social sden^. 

The program offered at the Center is full-day (7:45 A.M. - 5: 15 PM.) and 
staffed by quali^ed personnel. It is licensed by the South Carolina Department of 
Social Services and has consistently met the Quality Assurance Standards of the 
South Carolina H^th k Human Services Finance Commission. It do^ not, 
hovever, meet the Natsoaal Standirds of Acereditatioii. The Center 
staff is comprised of a Director, Graduate Assistant/Assistant Director, 
AdministrativB Assistant, Food Technician/Coordinator and 6 **teaching teams**. 
Each **teaching t^un** (one team for each classroom: Infants, Toddlers, 2s, 3s, 4s, 
and 5s) is comprised of 3 members: Teacher (Master Tfeacher II), Assistant 
Teacher (Master Teacher I), and Graduate Assistant. Lead Teachers are required 
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to have a Bacbslorls Degree in Early Childhood or a closely related field. 
Assistant TeacfaBTs are required to at least a Child Development Associate 
Credential or equivalent). Graduate Assistants are cl»>m for the talents and skills 
they can luring to each team. 

The Center*^ child care program encourages ^srM involvement and 
education It has, over a period ysars, become involved in mutually t)^»ficial 
relationships vith several campus and community agencies including departments 
such as Psychology, Nursing, Physical Education, Music, Art^ Journalism, 
Medicine, Sociology and Education The "^Center^ is used regularly by the 
South Carolina Education Department, South Carolina Department of Mental 
Healthy South Carolina Health And Hmm Services, and the Hall Institute. 

An early and continuing part of the Center's mission has tieen and is to 
serve as a ^laboratory for research and developments for the entire univ^fy, 
and as a **demonstration center^ of essn^lary practice in the field of early 
childhood education Until 1981 tha Canter indeed served ai a "Model 
Demonstration Center* of eien^ilary child care and early learning 
practices for others in South Carolina. At one time the Center vas looked 
to for guidance in the State's development of kindergarten As a laboratory 
school, the Center has functioned as the focal point for training early childhood 
education majors irithin the College of Education (the Center*^ primary sponsor). 
A conservative estin^ is that since 1975 about 3,000 students have received at 
least part of their formal pre-service teacher training in conjunction vith 
programs at the Center. The folloving is a synopsis of past 
traimng/edncation activities carried out ai the Center (Hanes k Svick, 
19S7): 
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1. Prof^onai education Bxpsrirnxs for College of Education teacher education 
pre-service students in practicum cour^ 

2. Ixhservice training ^oxs for day care, inf^t care, and child development 
teachers fh)m all areas of South Carolina. 

3. Practicimi esqmences for nursing;, psychology, music, art, m^diKi, 
education, health, physiod education, and many other university programs. 

4. Service as a noodel demomtration center for pMc schools and agenct^ 
throughout South Carolina, especially vith regards to implementation of state 
prognons. 

An analysis of the Center's usage records over the past decade indicates that the 
various training/education activities carried out at the Center renoain very 
consistent from year-to-year and indeed have grovn since 1987. 

Early Childhood Education has remmned the heaviest o^r of 
tha Canter tines its inception. Ths Center Director has alvays he&n either a 
faculty memt^ in this program or a close affiliate of that faculty. The Early 
Cbadhood Program (nor the CoUege of Education) recei w^ ?Ty gpmat finanrial 
su pport to operate the Center. The program has integrated all of its major 
practica experiences related to preschool observation and tf^hing skills into the 
Center's operations. Hovever, due to poor funding, the faculty do not point to 
the Center as a '"nKxier since it does not meet National. Standards of 
Accreditation In support of the Center (and to make its usage of the highest 
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quali^ possible), the Early ChildiK)od Feculty have developed a com p reh e nsive 
curriculum room, a student teaching ^minar room, and successfully pursued 
outside fuziding to obtain materials, computers, and related early childhood 
re^urces to enhau^ the Center^ functioning. 

The "^Center** has also fuoctioDBd in a leadership role in spite of poor 
funding. Local, state, and regional professional groins use the Center for 
meetings, workshops, demonstration programs, and semdnars. The Southern 
Association for Children Under Six houses its Public Policy Institute at the Center 
and the State Department of Education conducts four **Hi£^ Scope Curriculum'* 
¥orkshops at the Center each 3^. In additioi^ the Center has treditionally held 
parent education and community avareness programs on young children and 
honilies at the Center. 

Research and De^lopmezii are a significant part of the Center's 
history. During the past five years, for e^n^le, seven funded research and 
develops^ grants have been carried out - at 1^ in part - at the Center. The 
most notable of these vas the T&xthBr-Psiwt PitrtssrsMp To EhhsDcet Sc:booI 
Sirc^(dL Federally Funded U.S. Office of Education Grant) vhinh involved the 
Center in piloting and then developing an ^ly childhood school-borne key 
conrepts curriculum for in^lementation in three selected rural schools in South 
Carolina. Pmjix^t fccw , a stale funded parent education early childhood 
development effort, is also being piloted at the Center in conjunction vith the 
SalkehaLiie Consortium of Schools. In addition, the Center has earned out 
several other small research projects (all funded vith external monies) incliaiing 
the Math'TecJmology In Early CMdhood Fiojsci, the Teacher Cadet SmnroBr 
Pro^irsn^ aisl the Sdmxi CoioputBr Early Usarm^g Proper Beyond these 
externally funded programs, e^roximately 15 dissertations have, in part, b^n 
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C3ffried out at the Center since 1985. \^ois theses and undergraduate research 
projects ha^TB also been conducted at the Center. 



The use Children'^ Center is boused in a three level concrete block 
building vhich vzs originally nart of the Booker T. VMungton public school on 
Blossom Street (next to tto Blossom Street Parking Garage). The ftdlity serves 
an o^ce and classroom building and houses the child care program 
administered by the Center. There is more than 11,000 square feet of floor space 
in the building and 14,670 square feet in the outdoor play area. Theplay areais 
surrounded by a chain link fence and o^srs a variety of surfs^ss. It has re^tly 
been renovated (at a cost of about S35,QQD) a nd nov serves tK>th learning ami 
re^arch purpo^. 

The lovest Iml of tl» buiiding boiis^ ths infaisi program and 

includes a total of 631 square feet of ciasa-oom floor space. This room is 
comprised of a central play area surrounded by four crib rooms, an enclosed 
observation booth, a storage room, a fully equipped kitchen, a laundry room, and 
bathroora. 

The ftrst floor of tbe bnildiiig bouses tbe classrooms for tbe 
older cbUdren. The toddler's clamoom has a large central area (728 
quare feet), an adjoining area for small grot^ or individualized testing, a 
bathroom, an enclo^ observation booth, and a storage ar^L 

Tbe main kitchen facility is located adjacent to the toddler classroom It 
IS fully equipped and serves as tbe area for the organization of food and 
snacks for delivery to edch classroom (lunch is prepared by the university food 
service). 
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Tvo classrooms, each contaizung approxiimtsly 1,000 square f^t of 
floor space, for tvo and three olds are divided by a large observation 
booth and a folding lotion. These classrooms have adjoixung bathroom 
facilities vith child-size fixtures. 

Tvo addiUoml ctorooms, housing four ami five year olds are also 
divided by an observation booth and a folding partition. Th^ classrooms 
contain ^proximately 1, 100 and 1,300 square feet of floor space, respectively 

The environment of e^h classroom is equipped vith child-sized furniture 
vhich can be arranged in a variety of configuratiois to accomaoodate individual, 
small gFovi^ and large groi^ activities. Each of the classrooms has anqde storage 
space and is sipiied by vater at a level accessible to young children. Each 
classroom has tvo esits; thus facilitating quick exiting in case of eroergencies. 

The sscosd floor of the building contains office space (1,920 square 
feet), five storage rooms for sillies, resource noaterials and equipment (S23 
square feet total], a conference room^ a sta^ lounge, and restrooms. The office 
bouse the Center administrative staff, graduate assistants, University instructors 
and faculty, and the t^hing staff of the Child Care Program The tvo 
classrooms are also used for sta^ meetings and parent meetings. Tlsre are tvo 
storage rooms for equipnaent and supplies and separate resource rooms for 
classroom materials and curriculum materials. The Early Childhood Education 
student teaching and junior bloc programs also use tvo rooms for curriculum and 
materials. 
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At the pre^ time, approsixnately 70 per cent of tbs esistix^ floor space 
is demoted to the Child Care Program. Approximately 15 per cent of the space is 
used for umversity classes and occasional faculty and professional association 
noeetin^. 

During the past four years, aa intaiisive maiittsmmcs plan has tieen 
carried out including replacement of carpeting and tiling, painting, playground 
renovation, replacement of furniture, and other needed repairs. Currently, tba 
roof n^ds rsplacisg and tliere are, of course, costisaing TmriTtteromne 
needs. The folding partitions that divide cl^ooms nn^ also be replaced. The 
exterior of the tniilding is in bad need of painting. Some of the classrooms (those 
usd for practica courses) are in n^ of nev furniture and one of the classroons 
on the s^nd floor needs nev tables. 

The major impediment to the Center's quest for National 
Accreditation has been funding. Oue to espenses (the Center typically over- 
runs its budget by about 10 - 20 per cent), the Center has had to enroll more 
children than is alloved under National Standards. Also, due to limited funding 
the Center has been unable to remain con^titive vith regards to salaries. 
Further, the bleak fmancial picture has eroded the Center*^ ability to plan for a 
more secure and functional future. Given tbis veak funding fitaation, tl» 
College of Education determined (in Jannary, 1991) that it could no 
longer sponsor of the Center as a laboratory facili^ as of August, 
1992. The College hoped that vith this advanced ODtification, the University 
vould have an^le time to redirect the ise of the facility and program for 
possibly msetmg on-campus child care needs along vith possibly n^eeting 
University-vide child and family academic study needs. 
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Campus Kiddie 



In addition to the USC Children's Center, child care is also provided by 
Cwy' In it is celebrating its 25th y«ff of service dining 1991. It 
serv^ around 40 children (infants - of age). It is boused vithin a campus 
dormitory structure and is staffed by a director, tvo full-tine staff, five part-time 
vorkers, and tvo vork-study students. This program has tvo **shifts* (7:00 
A.M. - 6:00 P.M. and 4:30 P.M. - 10:30 P.M.) and thus accommodates the needs 
of day and evening students. Since the program serv^ primarily the children of 
students it is administered and funded through the Office of Students fracas 
in the Russell House. 

Can^us Kiddie is a single-purpo^ Center, designed to provide safe care 
for children of students on the USC-Columbia Canqius. It does meet minimum 
state licensing standards but is not equipped or staffed to serve university 
laboratory needs for research, development, and t^ching. The facility is 
minimally equipped not unlike most campus child care centers througjjout the 
nation 

Othsr Cmsm Child Care Programs 

A 1987 survey (Hanes k Svick) of colleges zsrsi universities in South 
Carolina indicate that a variety of progran^ are sp onsored at eleven institutions 
in the state (the number is nov i^j to 14). While these programs share the 
common purpose of providing educational care for young children, they vary 
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■ vidsly in the emphasis placed on service to tbe institution as a training, service, 
research, or ^^combination** center/ftdlity. 

Some examples of the different arrangements at institutions in South 
I Carolina help to highlight some of the unique features of these can^us child care 

programs. A privata South Carolina college operates a program for 36 children 
H vith the institution providing hoitsing, maintenance, and financial siq}port 

amounting to the difference betveen the actual costs of the program and the 
I tuition payments. Allof the children in this program participate on a f^paying 

^ basis. Although teacher education is provided by the college, tte child care 

m program does not serve as a laboratory nor participate in any of the teacher 

^ education practica activiti^. It is a single-purpose center, serving the college 

I community and to some degree the surrounding neighborhood. A gtat»^6Sistgl 

m insti&alisn, vhich serves 65 children (ages 2 - 5), provides fuU^^^ It also 

* is a fte-paying only arrangement vith the college providing tte needed funds to 

■ meet expenses not covered by the fe^. 

■ More recently, Svick (1991) phone-intervieved three center directors of 
state-si?rported institutions in South Carolina: USC-Spartanburg, USC-Aiken, and 

I the College of Charleston. He found that all three institatioiis vere 

moving tovard a "blended* program of providing services to 
I preschool children and serving as a laboratory for training for their 

sponsoring institutions. In all three cases, the child care programs served 
K primarily children of staff, students, and faculty. They vers funded throu^ 

combinations of tuition, block grant monies, and university financial supjwrt 
p For examj ., at USC-Spartanburg (they serve about 40 children, ages 3-5) the 

funding comes ft-om three sources: 30?S tuition, 30% f^leral block grants and 
I 40% university funds. While fundmg is from the university in general, the 
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program is Med to Uia College of Education through a faculty director asd 
program guidance. This program is nationally accredited. A similar 
arrangement esdsts at the College of Charlestoa USC-Aiken is just heginning its 
program and is mo^ng in a similar directioa 

At a national le^, the direction in canqjus child care and ^ly l^uiungis 
izdeed moving tovard the concept of a**blended center^ vhere both the needs of 
children and ^onilies are met and the academic teaching and research needs of the 
institution are met For example, Nev York Stated legislature has e^iproved 
ftsnding for starting the development of onrcanqjus centers that attempt to 
meet th^ dual needs of service and research/teaching (Alger, 1991). Hovever, 
th^ program vere justified as an **employee benefif and not as institutional 
early learning laboratories. And, the quali^ of the programs varies greatly In 
Ohio, the director of the Kent State Universi^ onH:ampus child care program 
(phone interviev, April, 1991) indicated they had similar arrangements as the 
programs at USC-Spartanburg and USC-Aiken but vere struggling to provide the 
quality of care desired due to alack of funds. 

It j^jpears that South Carolina^ o!H:ampus child care and early learning 
status is very similar to that of the nation; naoving tovard a **blended'' model 
vhere service and academic needs are interrelated. Like univer^ties across the 
nation, South Carolina's programs are struggling fmancially and seem to be 
confronting the natural problems that come ¥ith any transition and development 
period. Very fev of the current programs (state or nation) appear to have the 
context for promoting the best features of a **bl8«i8d'* program Even fever 
have yet to foster a truly top quality research base . 
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Tovard A Broader Undsrstanding Of Child/Family Supports 

As univBrsities experience the chaUeoges of the msA decade and beyond, it 
is inoperative that they ^vision nev e^proachss to meeting tte needs of *tamilies** 
vitbin tbeir context as veil as visuali^ nev designs for r^earching these needs 
for the beneht of the larger society. While quality child care and early learning 
are priority concerns of many ^ulty, staff and students, other signiticant ississ 
need attention. All of these issue hm a marked influence on the 
quality of vork that takes place vithin university environments. Even 
a cursory reviev of some of these issues and challenges is ix^tructive vith regards 
to their influence on the quality of liffe at the University of South Carolina. 

For essux^e, many young families need '^flex-time**, **emergency leavs"*, 
and other naodi^cations of ^ork schedules* in order to meet the many ^^y r ^ff^? 
of f^y living in todays vorld. ^th both parents vorking and at the same 
time conf^nting more con^dex roles as parents, their ^mily^ork-plece 
relationship is quite distinct ftom family situations of forty years ago. This nev 
^'femily-vork context* (Galinsky, 1987) requires **nBV social systenos* that 
supporta healthy response by parents to both vork and family needs. These nev 
systems need to include ^al, educational, organizational, and "^support* servijes 
that equip parents to articulate apositive direction for their l^onilies as vail as to 
become productive partners in the grovth of their communities, vhich certainly 
includes the vork-place. Ail of these issues are a part of "University 
Wbrk Life* and provide universities vith multiple opportmtities for 
e^oring *^v structures" vithin their ^rvice, teaching, and 
research mission. 
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Alr^y, the University of South Caffoliia has **ixifonially and formally 
piloted** a variety of child-family »rvic^ and promts, albeit in a rather 
disjointed manner. For exan^e, the Umvorsity cmrenUy (throu^ the 
Student Affto OmcB and the College of Education) iiroyides ddld 
care/early learmng for about 110 chUdrea via tli8 Childrai^ Center 
and Canq^us Kiddie. Hovever, neither program is interrelated vith the other 
and no overall structure exists for coordinating these services m veil as for 
inproving thar ftsnding and quality. Another esan^ is that of fijzKigij^iac^ 
Jsmifj^ days need»l for unforeseen and tn^c family situations. Recently, the 
University designed and in^enasnted an "emergexicy sick leave bank* vhere 
^ulty and staff can donate existing sick leave to a bank for use by others vho 
areincrises. Yetthepoliciesonthis**bank**app^ very restrictive and unrelated 
to some of the more common **crises** that families typically confront in todays 
vorld. Yet these are good exan^jles of the potential that exists vitmn tte 
University of Sk>uth Carolina's environment for addressing vital child and ftanily 
issues. There are similar exan^^ of emerging **academic" thrusts that focis on 
these needs and issues; both for University needs and for the broader community. 
Usually these efforts (service and/or academic) exist in the form of proj^ts, 
centers, and institutes that offer a specific service, training, research or 
combination of these functions for children/families and/or the professionals vho 
vork vith children and families. IMvimatsiy, idesuR 'Ssrwwr*' usfUB^ as^ 
in isohikmftm ax^ otdsr aixfsurvtw cmpm^ dixfgpiF (typk^ thrK>\^ 
^rmis mf otlj^ amvs^/^Ji What is needed is a long-range vision and 
structure for conceptualizing and planning for relating to existing and emerging 
child aial family iseds as interrelated vith the University^ academic and social 
ecology. 
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The Center For Family In Society, as it might emerge, is a possible 
unifying force that could serve to provide a structure by vbich the variois 
^'servu^ that influence families can be articulated. WMle the primary 
mission of such a "X^enter* mist be OLddemic, it could achieve that 
mission throu^ the use of several i^lsaded ssrwnxs such health 
care,naKlical research, child csrelmly learning (research/training/service), 
f^y counseling, special ^oooily needs projects (for esample, consider some of 
the vork currently being dons in the College of Social Work), family/vork-place 
res^uxh and si^iport services (consider flex-time and famil3^1eave as just tvo 
eaan^^ that are currently being achieved, albeit informally in many 
departments), and a multitude of other such academic/service oriental *^ended 
projects". 

The mission for such a center or body vould be to create a system by 
vMch faculty, staff and students could develop a cohesive and 
meaningful arrangement for ttm full eiqiloration and study of the 
*fauman needs* that are unique to today's families vhile at the ssrsB tins 
meeting some of these n^ vithin the University setting and in related fi/oi 
sf&if in surrounding commumtias. The complexity of '^child/family** issues 
(particularly during tl» early years of life) reqmre a societal response that is 
intense, research-based, and pervasive in its ultin^ influence on the human 
community. Universities have the unique resources to addr^ the research and 
teaching elements of these issm; especially vhen th^e resources are organic 
vithin an "academic ecology" that promotes thorough, responsible, cohesive, and 
meaningful studies that not only address specific aspects of the issues but relate 
the ''study** to a host of influential elements. For exan^le, research tM examines 
only the malical asparts of child abuse fails to gain the total sense of such a 
pathology. In a similar manner, campus-based child care should not be isolated 
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Tte Center For Family In Society, ^e it migixt emerge, is a possible 
unifying force that could ^rve to jM-ovide a structure by vhich the wious 
-services** that influence families can articulated. While the primary 
mission of such a "Center* mmt be academic, it could achieve that 
mission throi^gh the use of several itfaoM ssme^ such as health 
care,medical research, child care/^ffly learning (research/tndmng^service), 
fanaly counseling, special family iseds projects (for esan^e, consider sons of 
the vork currently being done in the College of Social Work), family^vork-place 
research and si^port service (consider flex-tinae and family-leave as just tvo 
exanqjles that are currently being achieved, all»it informally in rxmy 
departments), and a multitude of other such academic/^ce oriented "^boIbA 
projects**. 



The mission for such a center or body vould be to crMe a system by 
vhich faculty, stafl* and stodents coold develop a cohesive and 
meantngfol arrangement for the full exploration and study of the 
"human needs* tlat are unique to todays families vhile at the same time 
meeting some of th^ neals vithin tia University setting and in related /a/<>f 
-fftef in surrounding communities. The con^lexity of ''cMld/famil/* issues 
(particularly during the early years of life) reqiare a societal respond that is 
intense, r^earch-based, and pervasive in its ultimate influence on the human 
community. Universities have the unique resources to address the research and 
teaching elements of these issu^; especially vhen these r^urces are organized 
vithin an "arademic ecologjT that promotes thorough, responsible, colasive, and 
meaningful studies that not only addr^s specific aspects of the issm but relate 
the ^'study** to a host of influential elements. For exan^le, research that esamiiBS 
only the medical aspects of child abu^ fails to gain the total seise of s\£h a 
pathology. In a similar manner, can^us-ba^ child care should not be isolated 
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Any interdisciplinary undertaking is filled vith dan^ such as being 
enveloped in turf vars, creating an unrealistic mission, and developing 
unreachable go^. dangers are real and must be addressed vithin an 
evolving structure that is veil managed, has a clear direction, adequately staged, 
and clearly identified vithin the University^ scholarly community. The bene^ts 
of utilizing such a child and f^y paradigm are indeed endless: urgent human 
needs (espedally as they occur vithin families) can be creatively studied; specific 
University child and teily n^ can be met; scholarly and res^oxh interests 
related to children and ^onilies can be si^jported; and the larger communis 
needs in these areas can be eff^tively addressed. 

Through the use of 72if7 dmtstrAv Fmily htSock^ structure, a design 
for articulating an academic focus on the needs of children and tonlies be 
effectively developed. Vi^thin such a structure, child care/early learning 
needs as veil as tlie maz^ other needs of cMdren and families vithin 
and beyond the University^ environment can be meaningfully e:q}lored, 
si4)ported, and studied, ^th the creation of a col»sive structure for addressing 
these critical needs, University famili^ vould t^nefit from such vital service ^ 
child care and the broader community vould benefit from the research and 
teaching that emanates fttm such activities. Clearly, tlie develofiment of a 
con^hensive and Mgh quality eMld care and early learning system 
on the campus at USC - Colmnbia vould be a major step in this 
direction. It should not serve as a resolution but rather as i beginning point for 
the further developnmt of a conp^hemive interdisciplinary structure thai aims 
to study and sq}|K>rt children and families across the life-spaa 
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This proposal to develop a truly **Umversity'* children's canter at the 

Booker T. ^?i^ishington Conaplen is link^ to the current vork of the Center as a 
laboratory for research and teaching. Further, tis proposal integrates the nurent 
re^arch and activities that are emerging in tl» area of on-campv^ child care and 
early learning. It also recognizes the existence of other on-can^ child care 
facilities (namely, Can^us Kiddie) and is interrelated vith current asd hopefully 
future efforts on the campi^ to address tiroader child and family issues. Thus, 
the proposal is a part of the broader conceptual framevork presented in this 
document In e^ect, the proposed *^niversity Children's Center" must ultimately 
be pl2»:ed vithin the broader academic ecology of the University that is inclusive 
of the multiple needs of children and families. Included in ttdi propped are: 
mission, operating structure^ clientele to be served^ program details, 
staffing, facility details, funding, relationsMfa vith other campus 
services, and other specifics ai related to the development and 
implementation of a "University Children's Center* hy thB Fall 
Semester of 1992. 

Prior to detailing tls various components of this propo^ it is critical to 
address the treniandous lo^ that the Children's Center vould be to the University. 
Not only does the Center provide care for many famili^ vho are a part of 
Carolina^ working fanil)^ but it also functions as an arena for acadenjic study 
and training. Given its pnonty that the national educational goals pk£e on 
improving the knovledge base, research, and training related to early learning 
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and families, it vould sBBm that a unique opportunity for national attention and 
contribution enists vithin the Center's activities. Given th^ critical n^ the 
mission of the Center is designs! to evolve tovard nseting an e^^anded agenda 
of res^rch and teething that can influence state and national needs. 

Missicn 

The mission of the proposed **UmvBrsit7 Children's Center" should tie a 
**blendal'* one that fooses on prvmotii^ fB^mrJt, tBx:&u^ dey^opnmt, aad 
service that add io the kiKivledge-base on cMdmn aodfmilies vMe providh^ 
a quah'ty envmrnnent for cMdm 0 months - .f ysars) sad their farmhes 
(faculty, staff, students, and community) on the L^" -Columbia Cm^ie. This 
mission is very mu(± in line vith the direction of the "^Center" as it has emerged 
over the past 15 years. It is also a mission that is adaptable to the eventual 
emergence of a broader Child & Famdy Cen^ ^ vill hopefully becon» a 
reality on the campus in tte future. This mission is reflective of the restructuring 
of child and family academic and siqsport systems currently taking place on 
various campuses around the nation as is reflected m previous sections of this 
report. 

In si^jport of this nrnon, this **Center For Children** must wxir^n the 
highest quality care and learning environment for the children, famito, fanalty, 
students, researchers, and staff that become engaged m the program While fiscal 
reahties may dictate a gradual transition to a conp^heisive University program 
for children and families, it is in|)eraiive that tte loxig-nmge plan 
contain a sttbstantive commitment from the admiststration to rsacli 
tieyood even national accreditation. With the wealth of academic and staff 
resources at USC - Columbia this support is indeed possible. Withm the current 
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limited financial structure tremendous acbievc>nsnts bsm attained: 2500 
early childhood teachers have received partial tnoning over the past 10 yms; 
over 40 professional seminars and workshops have served various agencies and 
grot^^ in the community; a plethora of pilot re^arch projects and about 15 
larger studies have been conducted at the Center, ^th the cultural diversiiy, 
socioeconomic mi^ and high parental and faculty interest that exists, the 
proposed mission become m>Y2 of a launching pad for endless attainments in 
future 3?ears. 

Operating Structure 

The msjar wmtass^ in the current operating structure are t6ff 
iimis ad isciMiioa that eosm irom sins^o^pom^rslup (College of 
Education). Structurally, traditional laboratory centen (such as the *X!hildren*s 
Center*) are suffering &om an erosion of financial si^rt and from the 
emergence of other such facilities vithin their larger communis ^logies. Vi>ith 
limited faculty resources and dwindling financial infrastructures these one- 
dimensional programs are typically unable to carry out their traditional roles of 
research, denaonstration, and teaching. This is also true of other centers on 
canpises around the nation such as developmental nursing projects, motor 
development centers, health sites, and many other such cei^ and institutes. Too 
often these ce nters are isolated from the University's broader academic ecology 
and become easy prey for budget cuts. Further, vith such limited operational 
si4)port and visibility they are less powerful in carrying out their nmons. 

The operating foundation of the proposed **Centsr^ must be locate in 
the central adadnistnition of t2» Univsrsity of South Carolina. While 
the continuing management and daily operations viH be carried out vithin a 
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s|»cified stn^cture, i&e Kcomta&ih'ty for acMevsi^g iho mimm ia m 
qmlity mmamr must raamo wM thB (MwsFsity^ ctkf semfamtc 
laMdlm In affect^ the XmVsf* must be vieved and supported as the 
UniwsitT^ l^rang arena for children and fanoili^ (6 veeks - 5 years) and ail 
of the programs and departments that vish to participate in the many activities 
that are a part of the programs at the Center, ^thout such a operating 
foundation the mission of the *K;enter** is unattainable. 

While there are various possibiliti^, the proposed operating structiire 
includes the foUoving: Universi^ operational authority (Board of 
Trustees/President/Prowst), Management Board (Provost/Faculty Policy 
Council/Dean/Center Director), Implementation Structure Pean/Faculty/Center 
Director), and Daily Operating Structure pirector/Staff/Parents/Children]. See 
Figure I for ti visual description of tl^ operating structure. 

The operational authority of all UniTersity Tenters" east vith the 
University^ Board of Trustees and designated officials (President & Provost). 
The proposed *K!hildren'^ Center^ vould operate under this authoritative 
structure and thus abide by all University regulations. 

The maBagement strt;cture suggested for this **Center** is one that is 
centered in tte Office of the Prov^ Assisting the Provost in carrying out this 
management process should be a ManagffWff!>t C^ffliP^ that is comprised of 
representatives of the folloving: College of Education Dean's Office, University 
Student Affairs Office, Center Director, Umversity Fxulty/Staff, Center Parents, 
Center Staff, and a Community Representative. This Council vould meet at least 
tvice a year to establish and reviev the policies that guide the Center's 
functioning. This structure vould assure that the Provost has input from **Center 
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operational Authority 

* Board of Trustees 
•Preadeni/Provost 
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Management Structure 

'Provost/FaculcyCouncil 
•DeanofDesignate 
•GemeiOirector 

I 
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Implementation Strategy 

*Dean or Designate 
'Faculty 
•CeaterDireaor 



. I 

Daily Operating Structure 

•CentoDirector 
•Staff 
'Parents 



Constituents** in tiiB d»:ision making process. 



Tbe implesratatioii stmctnre reconmmiedi for this Tenter** is that 
of the College of Education or another College so delegatol. The Dean of the 
College should function as the ''monitor^ of the onrgoing functioniog of the 
Center, vhile tie budget and program elements are integrated into the College^ 
esistipg structure. In a s^ise, this structure currently esists and vorks the 
only in^ediment is the lack of connection^ to the Unimsi^s larger program and 
fmancial system. A College could continue to serve as the ''grantee'* and 
^'operator** of the program ^th an ^'acti^ Mana gamant Council in oaistQDeer 
the needed University involvement is attainable. There is a cautionary note, 
bovever, the College shouhl not be left to sustain the Center in 
isolation from the Iri'ger Uni^rorsity enmonmenl. Rather, the College 
should serve as this condmt\sf vbich the program is continuoi^y reneved and 
inqjToved vith linkages to the total University ecolog^r. In particular, tt£ 
fmxmX fO^iTPd ^on of the Tenter** must be vieved as a Umversitv^vide 
responsibility and not as a CollagB of Education task . This same mentality must 
permeate program, research, development, and teaching functions carri^ out at 
the "Center**. 

Ths daily operating st r uct ur e recommended is one that capitalizes on 
the strengths and needs of the Tenter's^ easting structure. A faU-iimB 
Dmetorol the Center is a must. Atten^ts to "^blend** the time-assignments of 
faculty (part-time teaching and partrtime directing) have proved c^'^nter- 
productive zmd ineffartive. The intensity and conq)ie»ties of directing a Center 
vith the mission of ti^ Thildren*s Center** requires that a fuU-t&me person be 
in this assigned role. This person^ job responsibilities should include: guiding 
tlB direction of the Center (as established by the Management Council ) 
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monitoring the daily ojmtion of the Child Care/Early Learning Program, 
vorking directly vith an Assistant Director Research/Trainiijg, staff, and parents 
in carrying out the functions of the Cent^, coordinating all liaison and advisory 
ix^ut related to the Center, guiding and promoting the many uses of the Center, 
and m a int ai n i ng a higiH^uali^ program. The Director should serve as the 
ultimate authority for the care and operation of the Center. 



The Amstaat Director's role should be to coordinate and guide the 
research and t^dung activities carried out at the Center, This should include tis 
managjement of an **advisory teanf* repr^entative of University units vho desire 
to tie involved in the Center^sres^rch/devBlopment/teaching activities. Itvould 
also include the active pursuit of j^opriate re^arch and developnant grants, 
involvement of community and state constituents in s^opriate xtivities at the 
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Center, aod in related s^iport roles. Two 
siyport/ m a iM i gBme nt personnel are critical to the C^r's operation: the 
AdmiBistntiwB Assistant and the Food/TecMiciaa Cccrdimtor. Both 
s^jport staff should \» under the supervision of the Director. Detailed job 
descriptions ah^y east for these role-persons. 



It is recommended that each Teaching T^m (one for each clmoom) 
include a Lead Tracher (Master Teacher II), Assistant Teaclor (M»ter 
Teacher I), and a Graduate Amstant. This staffing pattern currently easts 
and is functionally effective vhen salaries and s^)port conlitiois (for example, 
the teacher/child ratios are adequate to national standards) are of high quality. 
Lead Teachen should serve as the on-site managers and leaders of the tigyhit^ 
team. Assistant Teachers provide key implementation roles in carrying out the 
functions of the program Graduate Assistants should serve part-time but 
integral si^port personnel in the program implementation process. 
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A parent/staff/facnlty managBmeiit council should assist the 
Director in the implementation of the Center's child care/early learning program 
This Council should be conpi^ of parent representatives, staff repr^enlaUTOs, 
and a cross-section of Uni^rsity faculty vho utilize the Center. They should be 
involved in aU aspects of advising tte director on implementation issm and 
should function both as a planning and feedback groi^. It is st^gg^ that this 
Council be con^rised of no more than 8 numbers, meet four times a year, and be 
guided by the Center Diranor. 



Clientele 



TiB primary glientpla of the Center's Child Care/Early Learning Program 
should be children of families vho are directly enqjloyed by or involved in 
undergraduate/graduate study at the Universi^. The ^ groiq» served should 
rangp fh>m 5 months - 5 years. Parents vhose children are r^y for 
Kindergarten should be encouraged to make the transiUon to public school vith 
exceptions being made for authentic hardship cases. When and' vhere it is 
faasible, i -core^ number of •commmaty- fomiUes should be invited to 
participate in the Center's program The actual number of community 
participants may vary from ywr-to^ysar but the concept of community 
involvement should be nurtured; espedaUy vith regards to maintaining the 
Center^ cultural divera^ and to serving special needs childx^ vim feasible. A 
suggested ratio is: 85% USC toilies and 15% Community fimaiies. 

The recommended maiimmn enrollment for the Center is Sishiitolk 
This figure vas arrival at by folloving the •'Standards of EscaUea»»» ^t by the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children^ National 
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m Accreditation Guidelines. iTop ia I^toaad^ com^mHam iMf mmOmeat 

* fjigm maf Mvb to jx&Mssd ia owbt s iirm jbmt psnod. The 

M anrollnmt figures recommended for each age group are m follows: 



Infants 


m 


8 


Toddlers 




10 


Tvo'fe 




12 


TvoV Three'fe 




18 


Three Wour^ 


m 


20 


Four's/ FivB^ 




20 



Tvo "clientele admissiom lists* should be used in screening 
explications for admissions to the Center'^ prognans: a federal tilock grant list 
and a tuition list The ratio recommended is 54 tilock grant and 34 tuition 
children. Again, given the current ratio (54 block grant and 34 tuition) the 
recomn^ed ratio may i»ed to be phased in ow a three-five 37e2ffp^ The 
goal is to ser^B as many University families from all baekgromids as 
is feasible vithin the operating limitations of the Center. A lon^rangB 
goal of the Umversity should be to better coordinate the families served by the 
Children'ls Center and Campus Kiddie; such coordination might better serve 
everyone in need. The standard rule for "admisaons** (given that e^cants meet 
the criteria identified by the Center^ admission policies) should be one of first- 
apply, first-admitted. A numerical ordering of apphcants ^ date of application 
is the fairest vay of handling admissions. Hovever, a careful screening should 
occur regarding the applicant's ability to meet admission criteria This process 
vould apply to each vaiting Ust A commnnity vaiting list vould be 
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msantaiaBd aiai ised to support enrollnjBnl of a certain number of such families 
each year in the program as is futile. TOs recommended admi^ons pro(»ss is 
ised currenUy vith the essption that more community famiUes are currently 
enrolled than vouW be served in the future; this process should be phased in so 
that no current family at thB Center is disn^ited. In cmmt fmilm 
. Mm wmf rmtmin st ttff C finffT mil ti»v ^ttsr 

11 is also recommBoted that admissions attempt to achie^ a bal^ 
students, faculty, and stgtff as the Center's cultural diversity is vital to its many 
functions. 



Frosram Details 

It has taken our society wise^ yms to realize that "child care** is much 
more than minimal care. Indeed, current researchers have promoted the need for 
providing young children vith both high quali^ care and a rich learning 
environment. To succ^, a Univ^ty "Children^ Center** must provide the 
hi^ quality early childhood learning environment possible. Provisions for 
having such an environment for children and jtolies east vithin the Umversity's 
resources. When deployed properly can actually serve as an attraction to nev 
faculty, students, and staff . A major gwd of the •Center* nnat be to 
attain national acxreditation tiy riaeting tlw criteria set fortli in the 
Acerediiati^B Oitma ml Prwxduns of the Maticml Academy of 
E^ty Cbildbood Program. These criteria set forth the guidelines for having 
a quaUty program in all areas: program philosophy, staff, health/safety, nutrition, 
physical environment, curriculum, parent involvement, administration, and 
continuing evaltation. These guideUnes establish the foundation for having the 
best care and the ricl^ learning ecology possible for young children and their 
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fzmhes. While the existing "Center* meets mai^ of tlse» cnteiia, 
tiisir are particular criteria that it does not meet due to existing 
financial limitations. A brief revieir of the major criteria required for 
mtional accreditation and an assessment on vhich criteria are currently met is 
instructive. Further, this bhef narrative on d^ired program specifics rda 
national accreditation can ser^e as a guide for acbieviiig all of the criteria over a 
three-tive transition/planning period. 

Program Philosophy: The current program philosophy of the 
*^hildren^ Center^ is one that focuses on nurturing children and f^onilies in a 
positive manner; utili^ re^uxh findings to ^hUsh a hi^^ quality 
enviromnent for care and early learmng. A strong belief in multicultural 
learning, positive guidance, parental involvement, staff development^ use of 
developnosntally appropriate curriculum, and continuing si^jport of children^ 
healthy development permeates aU of tl;^ decisions made at the **Center^. 
Functioning as a laboratory, the **Center** also places high priority on the 
learning, teaching, and research/development aspects wf child care and early 
learning. This philosophy has continually received **high marks^ for the 
**Center** from outside evaluators (anni»l state reviev process and tvo "external** 
study teams over the past decade) and more than nseets the criteria set forth 
for national accreditation. 

Staff: The strength of any higji quality early childhood program is the 
staff. The status of current staff vith regards to criteria set forth for national 
Kcreditation is very positive. For example, national criteria rajuire that the 
director of child care/^ly learning programs bive at tot an undergraduate 
degree/certification in early childhood education They also strongly suggest that 
such a person have training and successful e^nence in directing child care 
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programs. The various center directors over the pest decade have exceeded this 
criteria. A similar situation esists vith most of the center^ lead teachers and 
assistant teachers. Further, the **CenterV* staff development programs and 
continuing involven»nt in professional l^ership roles place it in a position to 
td!t eaceed national criteria for accreditation. The Tenter V* salary structure also 
esaceeds natiox^ gmdelinss; hovever, the current salaries are pitiful in 
cos^Kffi^n to vhat prof^onals of equal training and e^jehence receive in the 
large domain of public schools. Where the "Center* is wedk in terms of 
national guidelines is the staff/ddld ratio. The existing program mirats 
the ratios set for in^nts, toddlers, and tvo-ysar olds. Itdo^ not meet the ratios 
sat for 3, 4, and 5 year olds. The proposed program set forth in this docun^nt 
includes a system for meeting all of the staff/child ratios ^t by the national 
accreditation guidelines. Clearly, the esdsting problem is one of ^nances. It is 
nK>re es^ensive to have fiever children in each classroom Again, it may take a 
thres-fivB year transition period to achieve tlas criteria of staff/child ratios. 

Finally, staff benefits and position security need to be strengthened. 
While this vas {lartially achie^Tsd in 1990-91 vith the University^ official 
recognition of staff as **classified personnel**, there still remains the need for 
*\:ontinuing contracts*, annual leave, and related benefits. Quality sta^ can only 
be attracted to the *t;enter*, vhenthe bene^ts package is similar to that of other 
University staff and faculty. National Accrg tfitato SWards call for full 
benefits and job security for aU fuU-and-part-time personnel 

Health/Safety: A primary concern of any program for children and 
famihes must be health and safety. The **Center** has alvays received high marks 
for providing a healthy environment. All state and national criteria regarding 
health requirements (vmch include immunization, annual tealth zssesanents, 
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daily cleaning of the fxility, axxi related ectivities) are met by the ^istix^ 
program Similarlj; the children'^ safety is alvays of primary concern to staff; 
regular revievs of conditions for safe^ and continuing staff reminders on 
children^ safety are carried out at the center. The "Klenter** exceeds tbe 
nattozml criteria for safety and health. 

Nutrition: A quali^ program for young children and families attends to 
the nutrition and eating haMts of children and families. National gudelines 
raiuire that programs m^t all Federal Food Program Rojuirem^. The 
existing program at the "Children*^ Center" mrats and exceeds these 
r^mrements. Nutritiois lunches and morning and aftsmoon si^plements are 
served daily to the claldrea The food is prepared according to the Tederal 
Food Program Guidelines* and the center received very positive feedback ftrom 
the Federal Food Program after its recent visit and assessment In addition, staff 
at the center attenqtt to create a *fBmily environment** in the serving of the food. 
Parents have taken an active role in inp^ving the "Center^ food ani nutrition 
program and regular staff development information on nutrition and food service 
are Juried out during staff meetings and staff development session. 

Physical En^rftfiimmt- National accreditation criteria require that the 
physical environment be design»l and arranged to meet the needs of very yowg 
children. Furniture, niaterialS; equipment^ and space arrangements must 
related to the age-groi^) being served. Each classroom at the Children's Center** 
IS designed and maintenanced to ^rve the developmental needs of the groi^ 
involved. For Ksanqde, the infant room contains the needed cribs (and crib 
space), craviing area, play materials, ^ety items, and related developmental 
supports for J»althy grovth in infants This is tn» of all of the classrooms at the 
Tenter**. The ^Center* exceeds the national criteria for having a 
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quaHty physieal eaviroomBiil for cMldren and families. In mHon to 
the vell^gned (terooms, the "Center*' has adequate space for parent 
conferencing, health assessments, teacher training, res^h projects, and related 
items that comprise a qiality physical facili^ for early learning. The Xei^ is 
mwQd of particular ^tointenanre- items such as a nev roof, a con^ re- 
lainliijgof the exterior, reneval fainting and carpeting on the interior, aoi other 
Ksential repairs. It is recommended that » mmman^ ^ dedfimd 
to carry out these needs owr a three-year period. 

Cqrriciam; m correspondence vith NAEYC Standards For (Jiality 
Early Childhood Programs, the Center's curriculum goals reHect the mission of 
providing children vith devBlopmc ii'-^Ily appropriate learning eiqjeriences in a 
safe aial nurturing environn»nt. TbB prmMry g&ak of tbB (mmeulum 
m sod should eoBtmm to be: 

*To provide a stable setting in vhich ve strive to meet the neals of children in 
our care; to provide a nurtiffing aol stimulating learning environment; to provide 
devBlopmentaUy ^jpropriate experiences for all children in the program, 

*To provide experiences vhich promote the development of indepeolence and a 
positive self concept in each child. 

*To provide opportunities for parent participation and mvolvement tiasal on open 
communication, so that the child's experience m the program becomes integrated 
vith the home learning environment 

*To serve as a demonstration program for students and teachers in child care ai^ 
early education settings. 
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*To provide Ufa-long learning through ^rvice as a resource center to parents, 
community members and the University community at largs. 

Parental fayff|?giMB^: Shared decision making has long been a major 
strength of the Center^ program National Accreditation Guidelines regarding 
parental involvesoent in early childhood progran^ are exceeded by the Center. 
This hallmark of strength should continue to be a part of the Center^ hMc. 
Beyond the traditional jsurent involvement activities such as sharing information 
vith parents, confsrencing, formal p^orents meetings, and regular communication 
vith parents (all of vhich are critical to a quality program), the Tenter** 
promotes a philosophy of s6md /mtmi^ juxf decmoo smku^ mih 
/maiSL This philosophy has and continues to be nurtured through parent 
education programs, advisory councils, and parental i^cipation in virtually all 
aspects of the program Parental presence is a regular activity in the classrooms, 
in personnel selection, and in overall operations of the program This 
constructive involvement pattern should be a major attribute of the Center as it 
further evolves to meet University and community ne^. 

Admimrtratiftff Earlier in this proposal (See "Operating 
Structure*) a proposed administrative structure and system vas pr^ented. 
The propo^ administration structure/system, as staled earUer, meets all of the 
criteria for National Accreditation This structure/system vzs developal in 
continuity vith tte present system, vith modifications made to accommodate a 
nev direction in the Center "is focus on campus child care/early learning. The 
major deficit in the current administntioB is the lack of i fail-time 
director. This veakiBss must be corrected vith the appointment of a full-time 
Tenter Director** vho is totally mvolved m providing the Center vith 
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leadership. The oarent arnrngentent of having an early childhood fainilty 
m^ober serve part-Umff (in addition to teaching and research dtiSies) is 
ineffective and a major flav in the ctorent administrative system. This position 
should be a non-faculty, full-time classified position that is accon^Kuued by a 
salary that is con^titive in the early childhood education administration MA. 
The maintenani^ of the involvement of early childhood faculty should be attended 
to through an s^intment of a /^uf^ mfnsar. 

Evaiaatioii: The Tenter** has historically adhered to a philo^phy of 
continuing evaluation and assessment for all program and staffing elements. This 
philosophy and action should be continued in the nevly formed program. 
Evaluation is at the heart of q\Mty programs; it should include parental inputs 
regular (annual) staff evaluation, internal and external piogram evaluation, and a 
self-study process (vhich is built into state and national accreditation). In 
addition, ths **Centery* Umver^ty M lttffig^!y»^^t CpW^l should carry out 
continuing evaluation of the Center*^ progress tovard acbie^iiig the 
implementation and refinement of this plan. 

Fimding 

This proposal for a USC Cazopiu CMld Care And Early Learning 
Center at the USC Chtldren's Center calls for a conp^lsnsive fmiding 
structure vithin the University^ managprnent system. The use of a **multiple 
sources^ funding structure should not only provide a nsans for s^jporting a 
quality on-can^us child care and early learning prognmi, but also ensure that the 
program is vievad and thus si^rted as a truly '^University** endeawr In 
effect, the major change recommended in the Center's financial 
structure is the involvement of tiie University in t!ie funding of the 
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program. Sines tl;3 iznniadiate coni^m is vith the ''cosf for transfonmog the 
program into a ^:an^us child care/early learning" center in the Fall of 1992, the 
following sample tnidget refl^ projected costs and income for such a program 
It is not a budgat for am id^l program, but rather a bndgBt for a 
program in ^toBsttion* ^ tffl^ffimng an iflftfll program. Further, the 
folloving funding sample is indicative of a beginmny taudgat that viU n^ 
continuing refinem^ \sf the Center's Management Council in order to reach 
National Accreditation. In addition, a minimal budget to simply keep the 
"Center* operating in 1^-93 is presented is the sqipendices. A 
sanqile ideal program budget is also provided later in this section as indicative 
of true costs to !» e^iected as a transition is undertaken over a tm ^ear period. 
Both budgets are presented in sununary fashion and can be detailed further as this 
proposal is discussed and considered for action. However, the dollar figure are 
accurate in terms of refl^ning category costs and total costs . 

insapjssdl fimnto 11S)SS4)I SSsoAsff ISood^ 



Category Cost 



Personnel $345,000 

Fringe Benefits $ 80,000 

Supplies/Equipment $ 70, 000 

Indirect Cost (HHSFC Block Grant) $ 1 0, 000 

Total S505,000 
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These ""cost figure vers arrived at using the current (1991-92 budget) vith 
refinements taking place in allovances for inflation, snoall salary increments, the 
cost for a full-tinoe director, and allovances for normal si^ly/equipment needs. 
What foUovs is a project coftrf hare by all of ti» parties involved. The cost- 
share is on an flaroUFngnt of V- children (S6 Meek grant & 36 
toitioiijj vhich vould come close to meeting national standards. Given this 
conteagt the cost-share projected vould be as follovs: 



Several observations are in order regarding the cost and costrsbars 
presented in the above analy^. The nJnivBrsi ty Share" mi|^t be further 
elaborated by h aving TollegeV*, Student Affiiirs Omee. and other units make a 
*transf^ of funris^ to comprise this stoe. Further, other **units** mig^t make a 
**training and research** contribution thus reducing the cost-share of the 
''University**. There are, of course, many other strategies for making this cost- 
share vorkable. Althou^ very undesirable, other means of bringing costs in 
line vith available funds might include a more gradual reduction of children to be 
served (thus delimiting the immediate loss of tuition) or increased tuition costs. 
A more desirable means of dealing vith the cost-factor vould be to establish 
a University ''account** for the Center vithin its adininistrative system. It is also 




$206,000 
$ 30,000 
$122,000 
$ 6,000 
$ 141,000 



Total 



$505,000 
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helpful to TBCogmB that most "can^-dald care programs^ are fmaled betveen 
thirty and fifty percent by the host-University. This proposal calls for a 
UoivorsitT-sliare of about thirty {^rcent Similar eost-slare 
arraogeioents are currently being us^ at USC-Spartanburg and USC- 
Aiken. 

Given the current dismal fiscal picture, otber financial adjistments 
could be made to sbaj^ a budget that is manageable for the initial 
year of **Umv8rsi^-We Sponsorship^: reduce the supply/ajuipnient budget, 
limit the **Assistant Director** graduate a^istantship to 15 or 20 hours per veek, 
and other even less desirable options. Ttff en'tical point is that "cosis^ caa 
be amB9gsd givBB that a lex^term Wmmsity comaiiBieat exists to 
estahiisb a qu^tf cAild care/eariy learniag program ob eaa^us. 

An "ideal budget^ that should ^rve as tl^ foundation of such a long 
range plan is briefly summarize as follovs: 



Category 



Cost 



Personnel 
Fringe Benefits 
Stqsplies/Equipment 
Indirect Cost 



$495,000 
$ 99,000 
$ 90,000 
$ 13,000 
$697,000 



Total 
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The **ii£r6as6d costs** reflected in this ideal budget include salary increa^ that 
vould mitile the Tenter** to attract and retain certified early childhood teachers, 
increased fhnge-tjenefit costs, inflation costs, increases in si^plT/equipmsnt costs, 
a full-time assistant director, and a fourth-time fssulty advisor. Vi^th such a 
t}ud^t in place, the **Center** vould tie in a position to esceed national 
accreditation standards. 

A plausible **cost-share** structure for meeting the expenses involved in this 
''ideal budget is described as follovs: 



While the **ideal budg^r costs appear quite higih, the use of a **multiple 
cost-share** system could prove effective in managing this budget Further, this 
budget might serve as **g«oal** for the Center to achieve vithin its nev structure of 
being an ''on-campus** child care/early learning center Through the leadership of 
an activB "center management coundl", funding for an ideal center should 
prove more viable than currently exists. 



SHHSFC Block Grant 
DSSF^ Program 
Tuition 
University 



$240,000 
$ 57,000 
$130,000 
^0,000 



Total 



$697,000 
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Camptts-Wids Planoiog For Qiaiity CMld Care/Early Learning 



The past ^VB yi^ (19S6-1991) havB marked by a coocem for the 
initiation and implementation of "^can^us-vide** child care and early learning. At 
least tvo Univer^^H^pointed committ^ have studied the problem; including 
the conducting of a survey to probe the need for such care, and the conducting of 
various e^oratory meetings vith interested groups on can^. In addition, 
several ^Hnformal** groiqss have met in forums to discuss and advocate for the 
development of ahi^ quality on-campus child care program for Hm children of 
faculty, sta^, and students. During this same period of time, the College of 
Education struggled to continue financing its laboratory school (Tls USC 
Children^ Center). After exploring various finaix:ing strategies the College 
determined it could not fund the **Center** at the needed level for achieving 
National Accreditation Hovevsr, in serving as a laboratory on the USC can^us 
for ovBr 15 jms^ the program hss servBd about 60 children of f^ul^, students 
and staff per year. Thus, the closing of the Tenter** vould indeed have a serious 
impact on the *S?'orking environments of many families at the University. While 
another source of child care exists on the can^)us (Campus Kiddie), it barely 
meets minimal state standards and only has the capaci^ to serve 40 children per 
year, most of vhich are children of students. In e^t^ the University actually 
faces a situation (should tte Children^ Center dose) vhere its child care si^iport 
structure may beconae even more critical than currently exists. Indeed, the 
need exists for campus-vide planning for tte development of high- 
quality child care and early learning th&t can ^rve iim children and 
families of f«:ulty, staff, and students in an effective manner. 

This proposal to initiate a quality on-campus child care/early 
learning program at the ^Children's Center* offers a first-step in this 
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proce^ of shaping a long-ran^e effort to meet the **duld cars'* msds on the USC 
can^. Several significant issues can and do need addre^ing vithin the context 
of sich a long range effort consoh'datioB and reftaemast of the various 
ctUd ^TB ssBTEtcss xod Mctiipsiies t&at eumaily exist oa canvas; 
iriica/aiioB of a compra6aBsiv9 plan for ^'swim Natioaa/ 
AecrediUtion for all cbiM eare/aarly leana^g sarvieas offsrad oa 
campus, defs/opment of a viable 'multiple cost-sbare' approach U> 
fandisg oo-campus child care, deva/opmeBt of child aad family 
research amf teachiaig eJemenis within the 'Venter^ amf related 
issues and needs. While such planning has taken place in the p^, it has been 
sporadic and has never ton a center-piece of program, service, or 
research/teaching concerns on the campus. Both easting child care/early learning 
programs have been viei^ as ""fringe" services vithin the Universi^. Bothhavs 
struggled financially and one h^ barely met minimal standards. Until the child 
care and early learning needs of children of fac olty, sta^, and sti^ents are vieved 
as ""priority" service and acedemic concerns this sporalic and limited s^proach 
viU prevail. 

A StratsgyfStages Desip For Implementatioii 

The transformation of the "USC Children's Center" into a high-quahty on- 
can^us child care/early learning program that meets a blended focus on ""service" 
and ""academic re^arch/teaching" is very viable given the historical context and 
current existerare of the basic foundation available at tte "XTenter". For exsanple, 
a sound and appropriate physical facility (designed tor children yet in n^ of 
renovation) exists and the key program elen»nts either exist or are mHy 
articulated, Further, a plethora of University expertise and talent is available 
(and often used m the existing program) to create an indeed exen^lary program. 
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Yet, the sixigie-sponsorship (CoUegs of Education) and **p8rt:av«i isolation** of 
the Tenter" limits its potential for achieving the quality level d^ired among all 
concerned. 

An implementatioa strategy for the proposed plan should take on a 
structure that euldre^: adoption and commitment to the plan by the University 
authorities; formation and activation of a Muua^amoi Cotma/{\99\-92) to 
re^^ shape, and put into place the key elements for implementation of the plan; 
in^lensntation of this Council*s liuir Om Pisa (1^-93)^ articulation of a 
long-range can^jus-vide consolidation and refinement of all child care/early 
learning services (inclusive of child and family ^rvic^ and acadenuc programs; 
1992-93); submission/^option of this Lo^g Raoge Child & Famil/ PlattV:> 
the University President and Provost; and in^lementation of this plan vith a 
continuing assessment and self-study con^nent integrated into the onrgoing 
structure. 

Stage One - Adoption/Commitment To Plan: The initial step in the 
transformation of the **Children*s Center"* tovard becoming a high-quaU^ on- 
can^ child care/early learning program is the adoption of the plan by the 
University and evidence of a corresponiling commitment to its in^lenmtation in 
the 1992-93 academic year. This adoption/commitment process neals to occur 
vithin the "authority system** of the University, the Offices of the Provost and the 
President (vith approvals as required by the Board of Tnstees). The si^rtive 
vork already conq)leted on the need for such action by Faculty Senate committees 
and relatal fxulty study groups should suffice to varrant such action; saving 
badly n^ded nK>nBy that vould be required for high-paid consultant studio. 
Indeed if further study is nealed, tte talent and expertise exists vithin the 
University system (note the child care achievennents at USC-Spartanburg and 
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USC-Aiken). Regardl^, a ^bie aod siabstantive commitnwnt to the 
plan's mission and needed supports by the University is a prerequisite 
to any further implementation steps. The activation of tins step is plaoiied 
via the submission of this proposed (as requested) to the Office of Ths Provost. 

Stage Tvo - Formation/Activation Of Managemem Council: 

Upon the adoption of this prop^^^sal the University Provost should appoint and 
xtivaie a MaaaigBiaettt Cowamil Far OihCaapm CMd Cm, The 
immediate goal of this Council should be to study refme, and further develop this 
proposal for fixsdization for in initiating this transformation plan in the fall of 
1992. This Council sbouid be comprised of representatives of: Dean's 
Office - College of Euucation, University Stident Affairs Office, Office of the 
Prov<»t; University Faculty/Staff, University Students, Center Director, Center 
Staff/Parents, and the larger Midlands Community. The **Council** should pre^t 
a viable ^transition plan^ (particularly vith regards to financial limitations) for 
initiating the transformation proc^ tc¥ard onrcan^i^ child care and early 
learning at the Children's Center to the Provost for final z^oval. It vould be 
desirable that this plan be submitt^ to tl^ Provost later than January of 1992. 

Stage Three - Implementation Of Approved Plan (1992-93): 

^th a specific plan shoved by ths appropriate University authoriti^, steps 
should t» taken (it is r^mmended this process be initiated in February 1992) to 
initiate the transition at the Children's Center". It is recommended that in a 
coll orative and concerted effort the lilanagement Cou]u:il azKi tl» Center 
Director (with guidance from ail appropriate persons) carry out the 
needed changes for preparing the "Center" for operating in the Fall of 1992 as a 
on-campus child care/early learning program. The key elements that vill likely 
need attention in this process: selection of a full-time director, articulation of the 
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specifics of the various grzaits/f undin^prograxn elsments tlat are ^Ual tte the 
Xoimr operations, orientation of the program*s nev direction and structure 
for aU coasns, organization and in^ementation of a clear University fiscal and 
administrative structure, and related preparations for in^dementing the 
•nransition plan** at the Tenter**. Given that a great deal of advanced thinking 
and planning has already taken place and that the University continues to nurture 
this process in the Fall of 1991, this implementation stage should take shape vith 
a minimal disruption of the Center's easting operations. 

Stage Four - Articulation Of Long-Range Plan: Once the ^Center^ 
is in the process of moving tovard full implementation of the plan to ftotion as 
an onnrampus child care program, the Manapnent CouncU(vith input 
from aU appropriate partial) should begin development of a la^ff'J^M^g9 
Pkm F(ff Cwdia^ Cmx^m-Wfds Child Cmn^mmly Ssrvteas, 
This plan should include; identification of all easting child care/early learning 
service on the campus, articulation of a process for effective coordination of 
these services (including consoUdation/improved deUvery of quaUty services), and 
preparation of a plan for carrying out more effective and hi^ quaUty service 
in this regard, ft ^ f^ort^^pf f m P^^ ^ sr^ffrmtfprf ^ 

Stap Five - Adoption/In^lementaUon Of Long-Range Plan: 

The final step in this design for achieving comprehensive and high^uaUty 
child/family services on the USC - Columbia campus is the adoption and 
in^lementation of a long-range plan to achieve a coordinated and meaningful 
system for sustaining on-^ing delivery of services. This might include the key 
elements for shaping a truly high-quality Center For CMdrea^sB^BS^^- 
encompasses service, teaching, and research components. It might include a 
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**vision** of a mv facility and system that allovs for con^hensive integration of 
these elemente (vithin an interdisciplinary program design). Regardless of the 
final elements of this plan, it should ser^ to guide the University direction 
tovard achieving an effective, economical, and higM^^lity arrangen»nt for not 
only meeting the child/family needs articulated hut also provide the structure for 
promoting and conducting high^uality teaching and research activities in this 
academic domain. 

While the existing child care/early learning picture at USC - Columbia is 
minimal vith regards to any coherent structure or system, the elements for 
achieving meaning and quality do exist. It is true that these elements currently 
exist in piecK (spread here and there in various programs and departments) and 
often function sporadically (depending uj»n funding). Yet, vith some thou^xtful 
planning and minimal funding, a truly coordinated and meaningful arrangement 
can be arUculatal. Wh leadership at the **Authority^ level vithin the Umversity, 
a more coherent and quality system of child/family service and study can be 
accon^lishsd. 
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Task 



Date Completed 



1 . u. university AGopuon ut rroposai 


oeptenaoer/uctoDer, yi 


2. 0. Appointment/Activation Of Plamung Team 


Cfctober, 91 


3.0. Proposal Finalized For Provost/President 


December, 91 


4.0. Management Council Activated 


^uary, 92 


5.0. Fall, 92 Plan Finalized/Presented 


March, 92 


6.0. Nev STStem/Stmcture Organi?^! 


May, 92 


7. 0. Nev Director Hired For Transition Work 


June, 92 


8.0. Nev Center Structure/System Inq}lemented 


August, 92 


9.0. Long-Range Planning Begins 


September, 92 


10 0. Long Range Plan Presented 


December, 92 
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Category Amount 



1.0. HHSFC Fmding Total 207,726 

♦Block Grant (120,657 x $1.71) 200,851 

♦Health Assessments (25 x $35) ,875 

♦Fee Program (1990-91 Base) 6,000 

2.0. Tuition FuDdiog Total 155,840 

♦Infants/Toddlers (6 x 325 x 12) 23,400 

*2's (8 x 310x12) 28,760 

♦3,4,5^(30x280x12) 103,680 

3.0. USDA/DSS Food Program Funding 37,000 

4.0. University FuBding Share 50,000 

Estimate Total 450,610 
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Category Cost 



1.0. Mmes 301,600 

2.0. Fringe Benefits 70,511 

3.0. Contractual Services For Health Assessments ,875 

4.0. Siqjplies 68,292 

♦Food 42,000 
♦Office ,600 

♦Xerox 1,700 

♦Work-Study 3,500 

♦^ Gas/MaintenaDce 1, 800 

♦Education Siqjplies 6,000 
♦Insurance ,700 
♦Petty Cash ,500 

♦Postage/TelepboneMsc 4,000 

♦Reserve Fund For Deficit 8,492 

5.0. Indirect Cost On Grant 9,291 



Estimated Total 450,569 
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use Children's Cen^ 
Personnel Sctiedule 

EXHIBIT 3 B 
(8-17-92 - 8-16-93) 



Posftion 


Total Salary 

9 


SSBQ 


TuSlon 


UnversOy 


Director 


22,000 






22,000 


GAAssb.Dtr. 


6,000 




6,000 




Adminls. Assistant 


18,S00 


10,800 


7,700 




Fd.Tecrnician Coord. 


15,010 


7,800 


6,700 




Ld. Teacher-infants 


19,000 


11,400 


7,600 




Ld.Teacher-Toddlefs 


19,000 


11,400 


7,600 




Ld. Teacher- 2'8 


19,000 


11,400 


7,600 




Ld. Teacher- 3^ 


19,000 


11,400 


7,600 




Ld. Teacher -4^ 


19,000 


11,400 


7,800 




Ld. Teacher- 5^ 


19,000 


11,400 


7,600 




A$st9.Teacher-Ner)ts 


14,500 


8,400 


6,100 




Assis. Teacher-Toddlers 


14,500 


8,400 


6,100 




Asms. Teacher- 2'9 


14,500 


8,400 


6,100 




Assis. Teacher- 3^ 


14,500 


8,400 


6,100 




Assis.Teacher-4's 


14,500 


8,400 


6,100 




Assis. Teacher- 5% 


14,5^0 


8,400 


6,100 




GA1» For each room 










(6x5,600) 


33,600 


20,160 


13,440 




Substitutes 


6,000 


4,000 


2,000 




Totals 


301,600 


161,560 


118,040 


22,000 
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use CHILDREN'S CENTER 1 991-92 BUDGET ESTIMATES 



REVENUE ESTIMATES 

1.0. HHSFC Funding Total $20flL601 

1 .1 BockC3rant(120.6574l .71) $201 .726 

1 .2. Health Asse^ment Funds (25 x $35 each) $ .875 

1.3. Fee F^ocp'am Funds (estimated based on 1390-91 income) $ 5.000 

2.0. Tuition Funding Total (based on 1 2% tuition increase) $1 52.700 

2.1. lnfants/Toddlers/2's(14x$3(X)x12) $50,400 

2.2. 3's.4's. 5s(27x275x1 2) $1 02.300 

3.0. USDA/DSS Food Progam Supplement Funds (based on 1990) $30,000 

4.0. College of Education Training Fund Investment (1990 fundng) ,$30,000 

5.0. COE/ITE/ECE Fund 1/3 Time Faculty Director Poation $21 ,000 

EgtimaMT9tg[Bffveyiyyw...,.M,r.....».r„$442.3P1 



use CHiLOREN'S CENTER ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES: 1991-92 



1.0. Salaries $306,700 

2.0. Fringe S2n<»fits $ 62,680 

3.0. Contractual (Health Assess.) $ ,875 

4.0. Supples $ 61.566 

4.1. Food $ 40.000 

4.2. Office $ ^,m 

4.3. Xerox $ 1.600 

4.4. Work-Studies (3) $ 2.500 

4.5. Van Gas/Maintenance $ 1.800 

4.6. Education $ 13.671 

4.7. insurance $ .600 

4.8. Petty Cash $ .500 

5.0. Inviirect Costs $ 10.480 

Estimated Total Budget f442.30t 



use CHILDREN'S CENTER SAURY ESTIMATES: 1991-92 



PtsitlMi PcsiUtn S«l«y Tola! Ctltatfy Silvy 



CsnterReaeareh Prof enorrDircctor 





$28,000 


$28,000 


Laboratory School Ful-Tkne Director 


$30,000 


$30,000 


Admin»tr8tive /^sislent 
Food Technicion/CoordirMtor 


$17,000 
$16,000 


$17,000 
$16,000 


Lead Teeeher) (NantTToddlefs] 
LeflidTeecher9(2,3AS) 


$18,700 
$18,500 


$37,400 
$86,000 


>kMi$tartTeechers(W/Toddlefs/2^) 
Assistant TettheR(3A5^) 


$14,500 
$13,000 


$43,500 
$39,000 


GraidwAeAe^stwits (6x5300) 


$ 5,300 


$31,800 


SubsbtUe Teachers 


$ 5,000 


$ 5,000 



Tatate tStSJOO 
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Booker T. Waihingfoti Children's Center 
Parenli»Teadier OrgaflJzation 

c/o 1513 Pincmont Drive; Columbia, SC 29206 
August 18, 1991 



Dr. George Rcews 
Provost 

University of South Carolina 
Columbia, SC 29208 

Dear Dr. Reeves: 

As you may be aware, a delegation of parents met with Dr. Smith in May to discuss our concerns about the 
futiu^ of the Booker T. Washii^on Center. In particular, we were interested in conveyii^ to him our belief 
that the Center repreunted both a valuable asset to the University and a means for the University to fulfill 
its obligation to the community at large by providing an example of childcare at its best. 

We understand that you have met with Dr. Kevin Swick to discuss the current situation. Dr. Swick has told 
us that you are interested in creating a committee to guide the ongoing development of the Center. We 
support your efforts and would like to assist in any way we can. We hope you will involve as many parents 
as possible in work of the committee and will be happy to provide you with a list of parents who would be 
interested in contributing, and their backgrounds, if it would be helpful. 

Many of us have given the future of the Center a great deal of thought over the past year, working with Dr. 
Swick and each other to refine our ideas about what is working well and what needs improvcoient* Dr. 
Swick's report makes it dear that the Center needs a full-time, professional director. Eight parents revie^A^d 
the report^ and they were unanimous in the opinion that in addition to having a full-time director, the Center 
should be guided by a group functioning as a board of directors. This would provide University-wide 
involvement in the governance of the Center, and it would provide constituents of the facility-both enrolled 
families and faculty/students from various departments of the University who use the Center for teaching 
and research purposes-with a forum for discussing ideas and proposing changes. 

A representative group of parents has requested the opportunity to meet with you on September 6 to discuss 
our concerns and to urge you to provide families and faculty at the Center with some assurance that it will 
remain open beyond spring of 1992. If you have any questions or would like information prior to that time, 
please feel free to call mj at home (782-2027) or work (779-8601.) 

Thank you for your interest in the Center and your willingness to make time for us at a very busy time of 
year. 

Very truly yours. 



Patricia L. Jerman, 
President 

cc: K. Swick 
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